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was against fundamental principles, and the -whole spirit of the Constitu-
tion ; that it was a dangerous inroad on the Constitution, as it Tested every
power, great and small, respecting the military and naval service, in the
President alone, without specification of object or limitation of purpose,
and to the exclusion of the exercise of all judgment on the part of Con-
gress.

" Holding this opinion of the proposed grant, fully believing it to be
repugnant to plain constitutional injunctions, and a most alarming exten-
sion of the Executive authority, I declared that I could not agree in it;
and added these remarks: ' The honorable member pom Ohio, near me, has
said that, iftfie enemy had leen on our shores, he would not have agreed to this
vote. And I say, if the proposition were now "before us, and the gum of t7ie
enemy were latter-ing against the walls of the Capitol, I would not agree to it.

"' The people of tJtis country have an interest, a property, ati inheritance,
in this instrument, against the value of which forty capitals do not weigh the
twentieth, part of one poor scruple. There can never le any necessity for such
proceedings lut a feigned and false necessity, a mere idle and hollow pretence
of necessity ; least of all can it he said that any such necessity actually existed
on the 3d of March. There was no enemy on our shores; there were no guns
pointed against the Capitol; we were in no war, nor was there a reasonable
probability tJiat we should have war, unless we made it ourselves?

" Xow, sir, whether I was right or wrong in my judgment of the true
character of the proposed grant, no man, of common, intelligence and
common candor, can infer any thing from these remarks of mine but a con-
viction on my part of the great impropriety of the grant, a full belief that
it was inconsistent with constitutional provisions, and a fixed resolution to
prefer the safety and integrity of the Constitution to every poh'tical interest.
I had only repeated, in other language, the sentiment of the gentleman from
Ohio, to which nobody had thought of taking any exception.

" Gentlemen might say I was mistaken; that the proposed vote did not
violate constitutional provisions; that it did not dangerously extend Ex-
ecutive power and discretion; all this gentlemen might say, and, undoubt-
edly, those gentlemen did so think who agreed to the vote themselves.

<[ But there is no member of the Senate who will say that, if he himself
had honestly entertained the opinion which I expressed, he would have
supported the grant, either to save the Capitol or to preserve any other
public interest.                                   0

" No gentleman can say so, without admitting that he regards the in-
tegrity of the Constitution as a subordinate matter, a thing which may be
surrendered in a poh'tical emergency like that of war and invasion. Every
man must see that my expression was merely one of preference for the Con-
stitution of the country over all other interests, and its preservation an
object so vital, so paramount, in my judgment and feeling, as not to be
hazarded in any emergency, real or pretended. This, sir, every man must
see to have been my meaning, and my only meaning, and, if he is an honest
man, he must acknowledge and admit it. . . .